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The  idea  of  giving  his  country's  peasant  women  the  opportunity 
to  decorate  the  beautiful  cloths  they  weave,  which  occupy  such  an 
important  place  in  their  lives,  is  one  that  necessarily  had  to 
occur  to  a  Russian  artist,  and  to  an  artist  concerned  with  social 
work. 

Cloth  is  a  real  treasure  to  the  Russian  peasant  woman.   Not 
only  is  it  almost  the  only  treasure  in  a  material  sense  of  the 
word,  it  is  a  most  personal  one,  which  rustic  traditions  have  made 
intangible  in  some  way.   Cloth-making  —  like  one  other  operation,  the 
sowing  of  flax  —  is  the  woman's  job  in  all  its  aspects:  soaking, 
threading,  weaving,  bleaching.   "he  must  provide  enough  for  every 
member  of  her  household.   In  times  of  prolonged  scarcity  cloth  is 
the  greatest  ressource  of  the  house.   Cut  up  into  very  small  squares 
in  a  touching  way,  it  quite  often  provides  the  only  petty  cash  that 
the  peasant  woman  ever  has  in  hand  for  her  own  and  everyone  else's 
daily  needs.  For  these  various  reasons  cloths  is  regarded  as  the  in- 
contestable domain  of  the  wife,  so  justly  that  a  husband  who  wou"1  " 
dare  to  take  possession  of  it  must  be  quite  wicked,  very  perverted 
and  heedless  of  opinion.    at  hard  work,  day  and  night,  what  in- 

■ 

cessant  energy,  what  dreams,  as  well  as  dramas,  must  occur  constantly 
i  before  the  roll  (not  the  pile)  of  cloth  takes  its  place  beside  the 
others  in  the  cabin's  chests'... 
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Ey  permitting  the  Russian  peasant  women  —  not   11,   lasS  just 
the  privileged  ones,  those  who  use  early  hours  which  don't  inter- 
fere with  the  work  in  the  fields  or  the  household  tasks,  the  young 
<  iris  who  have  their  marri    clothes  or  their  linen  completed, 
those  women  whose  husbands  are  soldiers,  sorre  widows  --  by  per- 
mitting these  women  to  see  a    i  and  to  recast  the  beautiful  cloth 

Lch  they  love,  by  permitting  them  to  decorate  it  sccorc*    to  their 
desires,  with  joy,  relaxation  and  amusement,  using  some  of  the  vivid 
colors  which  enchant  them  and  that  they  would  like  to  have  embellish 
their  own  garments  (  and  which  they  will,  in  fact,  come  to  own  )  they 
are  helped  to  keep  some  of  their  precious  cloth  or  >to  acquire  what 
they  are  lacking.  Moreover r    by  guiding  them  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
cover the  taste  which  industrial  trash  ruined  and  hid  in  blinding 
colours,    J  finally,  by  maintaining  and  spreading  before  it  d  sapoears 
(if  it  must)     art  which,  such  as  it  is,  is  the  frui1   "  immemorial 
times  --  such  finely  delicate  fabric,  such  enticing  cloth  --  a  magnifi- 
cent job  is  undertaken! 

This  is  what  Princess  Marie  rSnichev  undertook  at  Talachkino, 
and  in  this  book  one  can  get  an  idea  of  the  results  she  obtained. 

The  effect  of  economic  conditions  in  Russia,  and  no'  '      the 

state  of  Smolensk  was  such  that  the  cloths  of  the  oeasants  remained 
white  more  and  more,  and  the  high  price  of  industrially  tinted  threads, 
unlike  that  which  passed  for  all  kinds  of  cotton  goods,  disaccustomed 
the  peasant  women  fro:        Id-fashoined  embroidery  in  colours. -  In 
order  to  palliate  a  state  of  affairs  so  troublesome  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  it  was  necessary  above  all  to  unearth  and  revive  tl 

1 

olensk-a  city  in  Soviet  Russia  situated  on  the  upper  Dnieper 

River,    of   a  population   of  nearly  146,000. 
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c~  ~"  abl  !  s  >loral  I        le     igh  the!:-   xiucts 

of  exert:    a  spell  and  of  ci  '  i. 

Princess  TSnichev  spent  several  years  conducting  research, 
searching  for  formulas,  and  experiment ii  ,   Famous  artisans,  holders 
of  secrets,  were'  summoned  from  the  furthest  vil"1  -   3.     old  Mord- 
vine  woman     ,   long  others,  and  brought  the  shades  of  dark  blue  and 
green  which  her  people  are  expert  in  producing.   Progressively  indigo, 
madder2,  aspen-bark,  ash-tree,  mignonette^,  saffron  and  the  other 
tinctorial  products  tested  of  old,  that  an  unbridled  chemistry  had 
replaced  too  quickly,  were  again  put  to  use,  first  at  Talachkino  and 
then  a  little  further  at  Smolensk,  where  the  waters  of  the  Dnieper" 
were  found  to  be  more  useful.   These  tinctorial  rooducts  gave  all  that 
was  expected  of  them,  in  a  day.   Princess  Tenichev  distinguished  with 
a  skilled  eye  those  nuances  which  best  responded  to  the  purpose  she 
was  trying  to  achieve,  anil  at  the  school  of  art  in  Talachkino  she 
established  next  to  the  other  workshops  —  shops  for  cabinet-work, 
enamals,  ceramics  —  a  specialized  dye-works  shop.   Very  lively,  it 
wasn't  intended  to  yield  its  methods  to  any  other. 

Here,  near  the  marvellously  well  portrayed  products  that  may  be 
glanced  at,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  want  fcc  verbalize  the  tonal 
characteristics  predominant  in  the  cloths  from  Talachkino.   It  will  be 
sufficient  to  try  to  class  them  roughly  and  very  briefly. 

A  rather  large  part  of  the  cloths  of  Talachkino,  although  not 
excessive,  was  made  up  of  reds,  as  was  true  in  Russian  folk  art.   These 
reds  ranged  from  warm  browns  to  old     9  --  the  most  "tender" ,  the 

most   "faded"   carmine-pinks,   berry -so  indie  pinki   --  then  to   scarlet 

2 
madder-an  Eurasian  herb    with  verticillate   leave?   and   small 

yellowish   fl  j,      Its   root   was  used   formerly  ir    dyeing,    produ^ ■'  i 

alizarin    (moderate   to    strong  red)    dye. 

3 
mignonette-a  garden   annual   bearj         racemees   of  ^2         ant,    green- 
ish yellow  flowers. 
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shades.   These  last  were  derived,  either  v        or  vul     ed, 
from  the  Byzantine  purple  which  is  so  popular  in  Russia  under  its 

ieric  name,  ''raspberry" .   The  blues  have  impenetrable     bhs,  in- 
violable, with  fixed  notes  of  an  unheard  of  height,  and  g:     3   e- 
crease     ch  w^uld  seem  to  vanish  in  the  face  of  a  steady     i  but 
whicv,  on  the  contrary,  revive.   Some  of  these  shades  --  like  certain 
of  the  old  pinks  above  —  are  on  the  wall  coatings  at  Pompeii.   The 
violets,  the  mauve s,  are  one  the  Talachkino's  triumphs.    "iey  have 
shades  of  armine,  all  the  acute  shades  of  Violets,  Pansies,  and  lilacs 

,  various  stages  of  their  blossoming,  all  the  gradual  shad jngs-of f , 
the  dregs-of-wine  dilutions,  of  amaranthes.   The  yellows  are  discreetly 
used,  scarce  in  the  backgrounds,  very  clear  to  the  eye.   They  hever 
have  the  infinite  vibrations  of  Spanish  yellows  (silk-petticoat 
yellows)  or  of  flowers  from  Gdnista.   Jonquil,  empire,  orange-coloured, 
gamboge  mixed  with  colours  of  steel,  stitches  of  an  ounce  of  green, 
dulled  or  faded  to  the  beige  tone  of  Caucasian  woollen  goods,  of  which 
so  many  "backlyks"  or  Ealaklava  helmets  are  made  in  Russia  --  nearly 
always  mixed  with  something  —  the  yellows  seem  to  exist  less  for 
themselves  than  for  adding  to  the  composition  of  the  greens.    at 
attractive,  .joyous  greens!   There  are  intense  "prophet"  greens,  "olive" 
greens,  "mignonette"  greens,  "lavender"  greenw,  ambiguous  greens  and 
cerulean  greens. 

The  cloths  and  the  threads  so  .infinitely  penetrated  by  these 
beautiful  colours  —  always  so  soft  even  when  they  are  high  and  strong  - 
were  restored  to  the  peasant  women  who  came  to  seev  work  at  Talac    o. 
As  many  as  possible  were  hired,  almost  entirely  at  their  own  initiative. 

4 
gamboge-an  orange-brown  gum  resin  from  Southeast  Asian  trees 

that  is  used  as  a  yellow  oigment  and  cathartic. 
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From  among  the  nieces  of  cloth  re-    for  the  various  uses  wh'ch  were 
visualized  for  them,  great  curtains,  door  curtains,  t-ble-cloths ,  fur- 
niture covers,  oillows,  parasols,  simple  cushions,  the  workers  were  as 
often  as  possible  given  those  with  which  they  were  most  pleased  to  work.. 
The  Princess's  heloer,  File  SosnovsM,  had  matched  in  advance,  or  match- 
ed when  the  piece  was  finished,  the  edge  or  edges  to  two  tones  which 
were  to  go  with  it.   And  the  simple  indication,  or  verbal  explanation, 
of  the  ornamentation  that  the  woman  would  execute  was  -ntisfactory. 

A  motif  embroidered  on  a  piece  of  "er  clothing  would  often  suggest 
a  whole  daroration  to  an  embroideress.  All  ?he  was  tol?  wis  to  reproduce 
and  enlarge,  on  the  cloth  given  her,  a  theme  she  had  nicked  uo  from  re- 
latives or  that  she  had  invented  or  arranged  herself.    .it  no  matter 
how  interesting  it  WS,  this  theme  could  be  executed  only  once:   accor- 
ding to  the  rule  which  applied  to  every  oupil  at  Talachkino  and  to  all 
the  artisans  summoned  to  work  there,  no  motif  could  ever  be  entirely 
repeated.   From  this  rule  results  the  extreme  differentiation  of  design 
"that  is  evident  on  the  cloths  embroidered  by  these  peasants  of  Smolensk. 
Each  fabric  is  uniae:  no  two  designs  are  the  same. 

"et  on  what  she  had  to  accomplish,  orovided  with  cloth  and  thread, 
the  peasant  woman  returned  h6me.   In  the  familiar  log-cabins,  in  con- 
tact with  and  part  of  the  succession  of  rustic  tasks,  without  the  aid 
of  a  frame,  the  worker  carries  fr*om  place  to  olace  her  heavy  or  slight 
roll  of  cloth,  on  which  she  sits  in.  order  to  give  the  strip  she  is 
working  on  the  necessary  tautness.     thout  even  a  -thimble  (her  needle 
sticking  ?nd  pulling  the  fingers  below)  the  worker  proceeds  to  ingen- 
eously  transform  the  blank  ]         ground  she  has  received,  making  it  into 
a  strange  and  admirable  marvel. 
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e  methods  the    liens'*  Women  follow  nre        Lt€  U  [ted.   Their 
-orlte  stitch  is  "open-work",  square  or  round,  of  -"in   '    ,  alter- 
nated or  contrasted,  whcih  they  work  into  the  cloth  by  dr   '      t  cer- 
'n  thread  .    rders  are  festoo'ned  at  heavy  points,  without  a -reverse 
side,  and  from  the  arrangement  of  bl  ■  spen-worl   bitche     "  're 

riet;y    colours  s  1  3ic  <3   '  ;n  results.   Using     -  of  the  wel  '"  is 
obtained  like  a  canvas,  the  worker  often   '  Ids  next     ?   tapestry 
stitches  of  "not her  colour;  t1    she  lightens,  animates  or  underlines 
the  design  she  has  created.   A  third   stitch  is  the  chain- stitch,  a 
running  stitch  with  which  she  produces  some  sorts  of  guilloched-  oe- 
corati-    n  her  cloth.   This  last  is  a  light,  airy  style,  in  compar- 
ison with  which  the  open-work  stitches  and  their  f  toons  seem  the 
strong  style. 

The  Smolensk  women1 s  designs  are  much  more  often  geometric  than 
inspired  by  animal  or  vegetable  shapes,  and  they  are  formed  with 
str     t  lines,  to  the  nearly  ?bsolute  exclusion  of  curves.   The  diamond 
shape  is  predominant,  and  in  the  long  run  it  psbably  coiild"  take  on  as 
many  variations  as  a  mathematician,  stuck  with  the  resources  available 
to  the  embroideress,  could  calculate  the  existence  of.   In  3  safi 
through  this  album,  an  ample  series  of  diamond  si    3  are  noticeable. 
One  can  see  how  the     -ant  woman,  usng  parallel  crossed  lines,  creates 
an  "endless"  web  in  the  diamond;  how  she  oppose   large  and  small  dia- 
monds, superimooses  them  upon  one  another,  joins  them,  twists  the 
breaks  them  and  how  she  fills  the  background,  the  center  and  the  corn- 
with  them.   One  also  sees  how  she  diversifies  their  sides  by  decoratir. 
them  with  small  perpendicular -lines  which  she  call's  "little  fingers", 

5 
guilloche-nn  architectural  ornament  formed  of  interlaced  bands 
with  openings  containing  round  devices. 
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and  how,  above   11,  by  the  f   .  sy  of  the  tone  'nes,  the 

enchantment  of  the  colours,  ehe  trar    ares  and  disgulsea  a  to  - 
often  repeated  figure. 

Enclosing  a  diamond  or  not,  plain  or  filled  with  checks,  the 
rectangle  is  also  very  frequent,   Divided  into  four  sections  by  a 
cross  whose  arms  extend  beyond  it,  the  cross  as  well  as  the  tends  of 
the  rectangle  sown  in  a  double  line  of  elongated  open-work  stitches, 
the  rectangle  takes  on  the  aspect  of  a  building  -cheme  feeing,  if  one 
wants,  a  fortress  plan) ,  and  has  a  curious  name:  "Moscow''.     see 
thus  that  the  worker  who  executes  it  has  in  mind  something  architec- 
tonic • 

Te   cross  an<|  its  envelopped  derivations  are  seen  ouite  often, 
above  all  in  small  figures.   So  is  the  square,  whether  it  encloses  a 
decoration,  or  whether  it  results  in  a  decreasing  series  of  lines 
cutting  each  other  at  right  angles,  whose  intersecting  points  are  on 
a  same  diagonal,  marked  or  not.   In  that  form  it  is  reminiscent  of 
similar  espaliers,  and  goes  on  to  rejoin,  unexpectedly,  the  vegetable 
or  animal  motif.   The  Russian  names  which  designate  these  motifs  show 
that  they  evoke  in  the  embroideress1 s  mind  the  "tons"  of  trees  and 
p 'ne "branches" ,  or,  according  to  others,  who  base  their  knowledge 
on  entymological  ressoning  ,  ^"reindeer  antlers".   Moreover,  the  large 
rectangles  which  are  Joined  on  their  short  sides,  in  whose  interieur 
the  peasant  women  exercise  their  ornamental  fantasy,  have,  it  seems 
to  us,  ?n   absolutely  incomprehensible  name  fat  least  in  the  direct 
sense):  they  are  called  "moons". 

The  vegetable  decoration  is,  truthfully,  burdened  by  very 
clumsy  syrr-etrical  scrolls,  supported  by  heavy  flowers  which  are 
extended  ir  the  shape  of  the  ^"ms  of  a  candelabra.   Some  vague  minute 
flowers  (these  are  perhaps  simple  "stars")  should  also  be  mentionned. 
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The  ^nimal  series  is  likewise  ver    ort.   Jn  all  the  samples 
of  embroidery  that  we've  been  able  to  see,  we've  only  distinguished 
a  horse  with  angular  paws,  the    tail  done  in  "small  fingers",  an 
imperial  eagle  of  amusing  stylization,  whose  spread  wings  are  sugges- 
tive of  a  Hindu  god's  arms,  and  a  rudimentary  weathercock.     few 
specimens  of  humanity  aopear,  reminiscent  of  a  school-boy's  puppets, 
the  arms  taking  on  unforeseen  developments. 

An  interesting  and  very  frequent  decorative  element  is  'presented 
simply  in  two  parallel  lines  w'lose  ends  are  curved  back  as  an  insect's 
antennas  would  be.   The  whole  is  set  at  the  top  of  a  redented  line 
and  customarily  is  accompanied  by  a  double  side  opening  made  of  one 
or  two  branches  which  forms  a  sort  of  circled  cross  with  the  central 
stem,  without  any  base.  This  decorative  element  is  related  to  the 
animal  kingdom  by  its  name;  the  worker  visualizes  in  it  "small  rams". 
Such  antennas  and  the  zigzagged  lines  which  support  them  are  commonly 
used  to  facility 'e  the  transition  from  the  festooned  relief  of  bands 
of  open-work  to  the  blank  areas  of  the  cloth. 

To  integrate  the  various  sections  of  her  fabric,  whic^  are  al- 
ways limited,  the  Smolensk  woman  oroceeds  in  an  original  way,  in  that 
she  uses  either  an  overcast  stitch  in  open-work  or  an  ooen  seam  stitch. 
In  the  first  instances  she  casts  the  crossed  threads  from  one  side  to 
another  (a  devilish  stitch),  the  result  taking  on  the  aspect  of  a 
continuous  branch  with  small  whorl-like  arms  extending  ri^ht  and  left. 
When  she  executes  an  ooen  seam  stitch,  the  peasant  woman  makes  a 
he*vy  buttonhole  stitch  on  each  edge,  alternately  and  very. simply. 
In  both  cases,  the  stitches  are  formed  by  small  successive  spaces  with 

c 
redented-an  ornament  formed  by  three  arcs  of  a  circle  which 

cut  each  other  two  by  two. 


thre    of  two  or  three  of  the  do,  '         >urs  in  fche  embro ' 

oduc     repetition  o    1- 
Lch,   ctj        a  thick  optical  mixture,     3  considerably  to 
the   ]  "ing  together  of  the  whole  decoration. 

3uch  are  the  1   jrtant  Indie         .icern^ng  the  styles  and  the 
g  methods  of  the  embroideresses  of  Talachkino.    5r  the  rest, 
their  products  will  speak  for  themselves:  they  have  only  to  1       3d 
at. 

'  isuredly  everyone  will  sense  in  these  products  their  franl:  zest 
and  their  freshness,  and  will  enjoy  the  si   llcltj   of  composition 
which,  relying  neither  on  exact  measurements  nor  on  the  strictness  of 
a  c   lete 'plan,  often  result  in  some  beautiful  suprises  —  w]  '  ch  the 
embroiderers  manages  with  ingeneous  dexterity,   ^veryone   ' " n  admire 
the  shrewd  sense  of  colour  and  the  spontaneous  hi  '.    sue'      le 

village  women  di   ]  /.   Princess  Te'nichev  will  be  praised  for  her  mag- 
nificent liberality,  for  having  provided  them  with  the  opportunity 
revive  their  gifts  in  day  to  day  conditions  so  difficult  to  reproduce 
that  they  will  doubtless  remain  unique.   Her  experience  was  oerhaps  no 
less  interesting  from  a  psychological  point  of  view  than  fro     arti- 
stic point  of  view:  she  proved  to  what  extent  visu  3   leasure  is  a 

asure     '  Ls  quid  ly  refined  and  which,  in  exceptional  circu    nces, 
can  acquire  rapid  judgement. 

Ey  their  free  instincts  --  wisely  supported  --  and  their  mix- 
tures of  races  and  their  atavismes,  these  peasant  women  of 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  related  to  those  Asian  peoples  who  by  con- 
tinuous efforts  created  Oriental  tapestry,  that  incomparable  style 
e  coloured  harmony  is  sufficient  in  itself. 
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